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HBROIO WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS, 


KATHARINE STEEL; OR, “KATY OF THE 
FORT.""* 


Tuts heroine was of a stamp rarely seen or de- 
scribed in recent times. It needed a primitive 
country, as well as unusual hardships and perils, to 
develop such lofty, yet unambitious horoism ; such 
sagacity mingled with homely simplicity; such a 
spirit of patience, constancy, and self-sacrifice, with- 
out an aspiration for praise, or a thought of reward. 
In one prominent character of that period, we may 
seo a type of many who lived and labored like her, 
unappreciated by those around thom, unknown in 
the annals of their land, unconscious themselves of 
the influence they exercised, or the value of their 
freely rendered services. Tho memory of these 
stout-hearted, high-souled matrons is well-nigh 
swept from the earth; but hero and there recollec- 
tions survive, by which we may Icarn how noble 
was tho raco that nursed the nation’s infancy. 

Katharine Fisher was a native of Pennsylvania. 
When about twenty years old, she was married to 
Thomas Steel, of the samo State. Both belonged to 
the race called the Pennsylvania Irish, so many of 
whom emigrated to Carolina about the middle of tho 
century. Katharine had this destination in viow at 
the time of her marriage, and, being of a mirthfal 
disposition, as well as romantic and fond of adven- 
ture, she looked upon it as quite a matter of frolic to 
lead the life of a pioneer on tho borders of the wil- 
derness, Tho young pair modo their removal to 
South Carolina somo time in 1745, to the upper, or 
what is called the granite region of the State. Their 
first acquaintance in the country resided upon the 
eastern side of the river called Catawba, after the 
tribe of Indians who wero located on its banks. Ho 
was a Scotchman named Daniel McDonald, one of 
the samo people with themselves, and had lived 
some fifieen or twenty years in his present home, 
ameng the Indians, in entire seclusion from any of 
the white race. The Catawbas were gentle in dis- 
position, and lived in friendship with the settlers ; 
MeDonald probably reaped somo advantage from 
their protection, for ne was the first pioncer into that 
district of country, and hud amassed considerable 
wealth, and reared a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters. The new comers into the wild crossed tho 





* Tho materials for the following sketch wero cal- 
lected from private sources, by D. G. Stinson, Esq. It 
was abridged for the Lady’s Book, from a memoir pre- 
pared for the third volume of “ Women of the American 
Revolution.” 
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river near his house, and fixed their residence close 
to Fishing Creck, about a mile from the Catawba. 
It was not long before the young wife began to un- 
derstand what was to be tho life of pioneers. Sho 
was too light-hearted, however, to bo discouraged 
by hardships, and, with the good-humor which ia the 
best philosophy, endeavored to find food for merri- 
ment in the various inconveniences they had to 
encounter, - She spared not her own strength, not 
shrinking from her sharo of labor in the field or the 
woods; she also learned, in a short time, tho use of 
the rifle, and became an excellent shot. 

They were not long solitary ; the two currents of 
emigration, from Charleston and the sea-coast on 
the one side, and Pennsylvania and Virginia on the 
other, meeting in this neighborhood, in the course 
ofa few years several other families came to settle 
near them, John Gaston had taken up his abode a 
milo or so up Fishing Creek, on the west side, and 
other dwellings rose at intervals in different direc- 
tions. ‘These families visited cach other, going up 
and down the creck in canoes. In time, it beeamo 
necessary to unite in their defence against the hostile 
Indians—the Cherokees giving them much trouble. 
The place owned by Mr, Stee! was fortificd as a 
block-house, to which the inhabitants could betake 
themselves when danger threatened. These block- 
houses were scattered over tho country at conve- 
nient distances for tho unprotected retilers. Ono 
was at Landsford, near the spring; it commanded 
the river ond a farge extent of country, and was 
called Taylor's Fort; while the first mentioned was 
named Stcel’s Fort, after the proprictor. While tho 
men were out fighting the Cherokees, or engaged in 
providing for the defence and maintenance of their 
families, the women were in the habit of resorting, 
on any alarm, to this place of refuge. Mra. Steet 
was chief and ruler among them, not merely by hor 
right of ownership, or her superior firmness and cou- 
rage, but by virtuo of her hearty kindness and good- 
humor. Sho was called, familiarly, “ Master of tho 
Fort,’ and moro frequently, “Katy of the Fort.” 
Possessing great influence, she could at once calm 
tho fears of the women who had quitted their homes 
at the dead hours of night to fico thither; they felt, 
in fact, a sense of security in her presence. Sho 
taught the young girls tho uso of the rifle, a useful 
accomplishment in those days, when no one know 
what hour she might be compelled to wield that 
deadly weapon, relying on her skill in ils use tosave 
herself or her children from the hands of bloody 
ravages. For weeks together, the females would 
oceupy the fort in the absence of their husbands or 
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fathors. Their place of public worship, the attend- 
ance on which was never willingly neglected, was 
the Waxhaw mecting-house, in after years tho 
scence of so much suftoring and auch disinterested 
benevolence. 

Some thrilling incidents of peril, and hair-breadth 
‘scapes, and female prowess, are related of this 
period, the settlers near the frontior being peculiarly 
exposed to Indian ravages. The Cherokees wero 
very hostile tothe Carolinians; the Catawbas being 
uniformly friendly in their dealings, About this 
time, Mrs. Steel had somo friends who lived on the 
Yadkin, in North Carolina, ninety miles from her 
home. When she wished to pay them a visit, she 
Was accustomedto take her child, a year old, twelve 
miles distance, to the house of Robert Brown, the 
nearest neighbor she had in the direction of the Yuad- 
kin. Leaving the infant in their care, sho would 
proceed alone on horseback, making her way through 
tho Catawba nation, aud traveling through a wild 
country which might be enlled uninhubited ; for go 
Sparse was tho population that, from Camden to the 
Cajawba nation, a distance of sixty miles, there 
wore but four houses of while settlers. Our heroine 
was unsurpassed in the qualitios of a horsewoman, 
nor was she impeded by trifting inconveniences or 
dangors. She probably gave cach of tho four set- 
tlers a call, as she passed on to visit her frionds, 
and on hor return; though tradition preserves no 
instance of her needing their assistance or hospital- 
ity. A hardy race of women must the wives of the 
pioneers have been ! 

In 1763, Thomas Steel, with James Hemphill and 
Stephen White, left home on a trading expedition, 
taking with them pack-horses, loaded with articles 
suiled for trafic with the Indians. Steol was an ex- 
perienced trader, having frequently performed such 
journeys, and was acquainted with the Indian lan- 
guage. Ho and his companions were absent a year 
or more, going through the far West to the Missis- 
sippi, where they took canoes and went down the 
tiver to Now Orleans. On their retura homeward, 
they wore taken by some Indians, who stripped 
them of overyihing, oven to their clothes; but they 
escaped with their lives, and succeeded in getting 
back into the French settlements, White was a 
blacksmith, and worked at his business to procuro 
clothes and food for himself and his companions. 
Having been thus refitted for the journey, they get 
out once again, traveling through tho primitive 
forest. Ono morning, when they were about to re- 
sume their journey, Steol had chanced to walk out 
of sight. ‘Tho others waited for his return, and, 
after somo time, heard a gun discharged at a distance. 
They quitted their place of encampment in haste, to 
go in search of him; but their search was fruitless; 
nor did their missing companion ever come back. 
They supposed ho had been killed when thoy heard 
the gun fired, and that his body was either carried 
off by the niurderer, or gv conceanted in the woods that 
no search availed to find it. Certain of his death, 
sey pursued their way homo, bearing the sad nows 


to his family. Mrs. Stecl was now left alone, with 
n family of three daughters and two sons, and sho 
devoted all her energies to their careful training, in- 
structing them in all things useful, and teaching them 
to labor not only for their own benefit, but the good 
of the community. The sterling principles sho in- 
stilled into their minds produced their fruit in tho ° 
actions of after years, when trials, even more severe 
than any she hud undergone in early lite, fell to her 
lot and theirs. Before the year 1780, sho had given 
her doughters in marringe; Margaret to William 
Wylie, Mary to Robert Archer, Naney to Thomas 
Boll: she resided with John, now growa to man- 
hood, and the youngest child, Thomas. She divided 
the land belonging to her deceased husband equally 
among the children, giving to cach of her daughters 
a valuable plantation. The lands on the creek—the 
finest then, and even at this day, in the district—she 
divided between John and Thomas, making: the 
creck the line. It is worthy of note, that her eldest 
son, although by the law of primogenifure entitica 
to claim all the Jands, confirmed all his mother's 
acts, and contentedly received only the portion she 
assigned him in tho distribution. The carly recol- 
lections of this young man went back to the time of 
danger from Indian incursion, and it was but natural 
ho should be imbued with strong veneration for tho 
high-spirited mother, with whom he had so often 
been in the midst of peril, unprotected but by her, 
sustained by her firmness, encouraged by her bold- 
ness, and accustomed to be cheered by her in every 
reverse or despoidency. Always.meriting her popu- 
lar namo—* witty Katy of the Fort’—she would 
laugh away the fears of her timid companions, 
when she could not reason them into bravery. Her 
influence over her children, therefore, was not to be 
wondered at—strengthened as it was by habit and 
affection when tcf to her sole care. 

Tho home of Mrs, Sicc! was at no great distance 
from that of Justice John Gaston, whose family sho 
and her children often visited, going in canoes up 
and dowa the stream. Sho was in the habit of send- 
ing for tho newspaper, by which sho learned from 
time to timo what was going on during the first 
years of the war. In their fricndly meetings, sho 
and the old Justice would read for one enother tho 
nows of battles lost and won at the North, and would 
converse upon subjects then absorbing the attention 
of every patriot? Tho sons of Gaston were the 
companions of her son, and when there was a call 
for men, Joln Steel was foremost in proffering his 
services. Ife was at the head of the company from 
Chester, dispatched against tho Cherokeo Indiaus ix 
the Snow Campaign of 1775. At the battle of Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, in June, 1776, Steel 
was also engaged, with seven of tho sons of Justice 
Gaston. At tho siege of Savannah, ho took part in 
tho charge mado under the command of tho galtant 
Count Pulaski; ond he was with the troops hover. 
ing around to annoy the British army during the 
siege of Charleston. After the fall of that city, 
when the nows came of tho horriblo butchery of 
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Buford’s men by Tarleton, at the Waxhaw, John 
Steel was among those assembled at tho house of 
Justice Gaston. With his brave companions, he 
stood there, appealing solemnly to the God of battles, 
to pledge their oath that thoy would never accept 
British protection, nor lay down the arms they had 
taken up in defence of their country whilo there re- 
mained an enemy in the land. How must the mo- 
ther of that hero have exulted in the knowledge that 
hor first-born displayed a spirit worthy of her, and 
did such honor to her lessoning! 

On that memorable morning, when the devoted 
little band went forth from Justice Gaston’s to make 
the attack upon tho British, at what is now called 
Beckhamville, Katharine Stecl called upon her 
younger son, the only child remaining with her, and 
then about seventeen years of age, to go out with 
the rest. “You must go now,” she said to him, 
and fight the battles of our country with John, It 
must never be said that the old Squire’s boys have 
done more for the liberty of their country than the 
Widow Steel's!" 

“It was a solemn morning,” would John Steel 
say afterwards, in telling of it. ‘Some of those 
who had come to join us over night, had gone off 
and left us, deeming it (oo perilous an enterprise for 
a handful of men to attack two or three hundred— 
many of them British soldiers. We had sworn 
solemnly betore high Heaven, and our resolution 
was like the law of tho Medes and Persians—not to 
be altered. As wo started off, there camo up cight 
men from Sandy River, who had been traveling all 
night. This was a bright spot like the sun coming 
out from under a cloud! Wo felt that our men 
Were true men.” 

After the surprise and dispersion of Sumter's 
corps on Fishing Creck, in which John Steel saved 
the General’s life, ho was sent back with a force of 
somo fifteen men to find a valise, containing public 
papers of importance, that had been dropped near 
tho spot, and to collect recruits wherever ho could, 
and bring them to join Sumter, who intended to rally 
nis forces at Charlotte. When he reached the place 
of the Iate disastrous surprise, he learned that the 
valiso had been found and carried off by a Tory from 
the Waterce, but, following him, he obtained pos- 
session of it. On his way back, he chanceu to meet 
the witv of one of his acquaintances, and stopped to 
bid her tell her husband that all patriots were sum- 
moned to meet their General at Charlotte, and that 

“ho must come and join him the next mosming at 
Neely’s, on Fishing Creek, whence ho could go on 

with. his party. Steel was not aware that the man 
to whom he sent the message had turned loyalist, 
Tho woman, of course, immediately carried the 
news to her husband, who set out to collect Tories 
for the purpose of intercepting Captain Steel, travel- 
ing all night through the nefghborhood, for the 
attack was to be at Necly’s on the following 
morning. 

Meanwhile the brave Captain, suspecting no 
treachery, renched his home lato that night, aud 


once more embraced tho excellent mother who had 
trained him to hia present carecrofduty. Early tho 
next morning ho set off for Necly’s, about four miles 
distant, Mrs. Steel accompanying him on horseback. 
Proud was sho that the gallant son riding by her 
side had risked his life in the country’s service ; 
that by his prompt and courageous efforts he had 
saved hisGenoral from being captured by tho British 
in tho late attack; proud was she of his bold re- 
covery of tho papers, and his energetic appeal to his 
countrymen to arm themselves and rally round the 
standard of liberty. Hor heart swelled with exulta- 
tion as she saw men on all sides responding to the 
eall; and if some anxiety for the safety of her chil- 
dren and neighbors mingled with her patriotic joy, 
she had before her cyes the battles of Rocky Mount 
and Hanging Rock, and had good hope that they 
would return victorious. No motives of ambitton 
were blended with her enthusiasm, nor did the ser- 
vices of her son receive any reward gave the con- 
sciousness of having nobly performed his duty. His 
name and his brave deeds, which should have been 
remembered and recorded with those of the heroes 
of the Revolution, have been honored only in tho 
section of country where ho lived, and among the 
descendants of those who were his companions, 
When tho party arrived at Neely's, Mra. Necly 
and somo of her daughtors immediately busied them- 
eelves in preparing breakfast. Tho horses wero 
hitched to the trees in the yard, and wo other daugh- 
ters of the landlady—who had several daughters— 
went out into the cornfield to keep watch. All was 
silent for some time; at length a man, named An- 
drow Lockart, left the premises, followed by David 
McCance, a young lad, to get his horse from tho 
pasture. While going through tho field, he raw a 
body of Torivs, in two divisions, approaching through 
the standingcorn. The leader, whom he recognized 
as Coonrod Huntersuck, one of his near neighbors 
and a noted loyalist, waved his hand at him in token 
that he should keep silenco. Lockart paid no heed 
to "io signal, but halloed with alt his might to give 
snc alarm at the house. Thereupon another of the 
advancing party—one David Ferguson, of Wateree— 
snapped his gun at him; Lockart then, taking de- 
liberato ano at the leader, fired and cut off his bride 
reing, crippling ono of his fingers, and, not stopping 
to seo tho effect, turned and fled precipitately. In 
his ight, he fell into a deep gully, which probably 
saved him, for the Torics’ shots passed over him as 
he fay still. Coonrod’s horse, in the mean time, 
taking fright, ran away with him before he could 
recover his control of the bridle. This accident, in 
all likelihood, saved tho party at the house. From 
the hollow where ho lay, not venturing to move, 
Lockart heard firing at the house, with the shouts 
of the Tories, crying, Well done, Scoggins!" &e. 
When he found they were out of the way, he came 
out from his concealment as far as the stream called 
Rocky Branch. Hearing steps approaching, he took 
upa large stone to fling at the supposed foe, but it 
proved to be only the boy, McCance, who narrowly 
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escaped being killed by the missile. While the two 
stood there, they saw the whole body of Tories 
going off, evidently disappointed of their expected 
proy; and, sure of tho escapo of their friends, both 
lost no time in catching their horses, and started at 
their utmost speed for Charlotte, not knowing but 
thot a reinforcement of loyalists might suddenly 
arrive. 

At the timo of the alarm, Mrs. Steel was engaged 
in combing the Captain’s head. He bonsted a re- 
markably fino head of hair; it was very long, and 
of raven blackness, and was usually worn tied in a 
queue beliind. John’s important services tothe Whig 
cause, employing him almost night and day, had of 
late loft him little loisure for attention to his locks; 
they had been long uncombed, and probably showed 
very plainly tho neglect thoy had experienced. The 
personal appearance of her con was a matter of 
pride to the matron, only tess than hor delight in his 
gallant conduct; she loved to seo him look well, for 
he was a fairer image of herself. With her fea- 
tures, ho inhorited her high qualities of mind and 
heart; he regarded her with reverence as well as 
affection, and never in his tif had disobeyed her. 
Sho had instilled into him: the principles which 
guided herself; she had breathed into him her own 
romantic and unconquerable spirit. It was a com- 
mon remark at the time, and afterwards, that any 
one who might chanco to overhear the conversation 
between the mother and son, not knowing who they 
wero, might suppose from its tone and tenor that 
two yoting men were discoursing upon somo ani- 
‘mating theme. The disasters that from timo to time 
had overtaken the American arms, could not dis- 
courage thoir hopes, nor subdue their ardor. “ We 
are in the right!" Mra. Stecl would repeat; and 
that knowledge was the source of confidence and 
comfort through every trial. 

To return—whilo thus occupied, they heard the 
sharp crack of tho rifle, followed immediately by 
Lockart’s warning shouts, and tho screams of tho 
young girls who had been stationed in the field. Tn 
a moment after, eeveral guns wore fired in quick 
succession, and the girls were seen running towards 
tho houge, while the two divisions of the enemy, at 
no great distance behind them, could be percoived 
advancing through the standing corn. Not an in- 
stant was to be lost; yet such was tho eflect of sud- 


den surprice on tho brave men who, only two days 
before, had been taken unawares on Fishing Creek, | 
that they seemed utterly at a loss what.to do, Mrs. 
Stel alono retained porfect .sclf-possession. Start- : 
ing up, she called to the men, “You must fight!” - 
but, directly afer, secing the confusion that pre- : 
vuiled, sho shouted .an order for them to “clear . 
Sho urged her son | 


themselves’! as fast as possible. 
to mount his horse at once, and save the public pa- 


pors in his charge, whilo sho pulled down tho bars 


to let out him and his men, John was quick in all 
his movements, and it may easily bo concoived that 
no tine was now wasted. Tho Captain, first in the 


saddic, spurred his noblo horse towards tho bars, _ 


which he cleared at a bound—his mother having had 
no time yet to let them down—and galloped off. He 
was followed by James Harbinson, a youth of eigh- 
teon, and tho greater number of his men, for whom 
Mrs, Siecl removed the bars as fast as she could; 
several, however, wero slower in getting off, and 
paid the penalty of their delay, being now exposed 
to tho fire of the advancing Tories. About fifty guns 
were discharged at the bars; two of the Whigs, 
William Anderson and James Barber, fell dead from 
their horses, bearing Mrs. Steel under them to the 
ground. Another, William Latta, reecived wounds 
of which he expired in a few days; three others, 
also severely wounded, sticcecded in making their 
way to tho house of McFadden, one of the neigh- 
bors. Robert McFadden, who could aot get his 


' horse, in leaping tho bars had part of his foot shot 
: off; Samuel McCance, riding at full speed up the 
' Jane, recoived a shot in the hip; and John Lockart’s 
' hunting-shirt filling with tho wind as he rode, was 


riddled through and through with bullets that missed 
his body. Cuptain Stect, dotermined to cut his way 


: through tho assailants, rode foremost up tho lane at 
* full speed; his long hair, unfastencd, streaming in 


tho wind, his rifle m one hand, hold high ahove his 


_ head in defiance of the foe, He was closely followed 


by those of his company: who had escaped. Tho 


: Tories mado no attempt to stop them; but; startled 


by the fury of thoir onset on their own party, gave 


way precipitately and scattered from. the rond, 


though able to have overpowered them by numbers; 
nor were they ablo to rally till the fugitives wero 
beyond their reach. Tho Whigs who were taken 
prisoners wero carried to Camden ; onc or two died 
in the jail there; whilo others languished for seven 
months, suffering unparalleled cruelties. 

How was it meanwhile with tho matron, as sho 

struggled to -relense herself from the weight of tho 
dead bodies, rising from the ground covered with 
the blood of the slain, her dress pierced in diflerent 
places with bullet-holes ! Her first thought was for 
John and the papers.” When she heard they wero 
safe, sho burst into an exclamation of thankfulness; 
and ag sho was, fortunately, unhurt, turned hor 
attention to the relief of others, Tho Tories, mean- 
white, enraged at their disappointment, and ascribe 
ing their tuilure to the energetic | ald of Mrs. Steel, 
with one aecord turned their course to her house, 
This they burned to tho ground, and destroyed her 
property, of avery description, wherever they could 
find anything belonging to hor. This vindictive out- 
rago was tho strongest testimony thoy could give 
of their estimate of tho importance of her services 
to her friends. 

Tho Captain often related this adventure, and said 
that, when flying along the lane with his hair stream- 
ing, ho thought of Absalom, and yowed, if ho escaped 
his fato, whilo passing under the trees, to sacrifice 
the hair which had brought him into such peril. 
This resolvo was carried into effect; for tho Misses 
Hemphill afterwards, at his request, cut it of 
James Ifarbinson, who also wore his bnir in a queue, 
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lost it by a singular chanco: it was cut off by a rifle 
ball as ho leaped tho bars. The vow ho then made 
was different from the Captain’s; for he resolved to 
wear it long whilo he lived, in defiance of British or 
Tories, and religiously kept his resolution for more 
than half'a century. It is still remembered that, at 
a large Fourth of July celebration, this aged soldicr 
appeared with his hair, then as white as cotton, tied 
up in a queue, and that he enlivened the festival with 
song after song, and story after story, of the Rovo- 
lution. He lived to seo tho national prosperity his 
stripling arm had helped to win, his death taking 
place about 1840. 

In the following November, when Captain Steel 
returned home, and, by the aid of his faithful rangers, 
reduced the neighborhood to order, bringing some of 
the Tories to trial and execution for murder, driving 
others of tho worst from the country, and pardoning 
less culpable oflenders, he had his mothor’s counsel 
and approbation, Ero long, the spirited matron 


could rejoice in seeing the friends of liberty rally | 
onee more to recover the State; and the oxulted . 
not a littke when Morgan’s and Davison’s brigade | 


marched through the neighborhood. In'every mat- 
ter relating to the war sho took a special interest. 
The story of Colonel Washington’s log cannon, she 
thought one of the best jokes she had ever heard. 
Early in December, 1780, this Lioutenant-Colonel, 
who had penctrated with a small force to the neigh- 
borhood of Camden, appeared in hostilo array be- 
fore tho house of Colonel Rugely, who had taken a 
commission in the British militia, Ho had sur- 
rounded his house with a stockade fort, and kept 
there one hundred and twelve men, who were under 
his command. Washington had no artillery but a 
pino log, one end of which was stuck in the ground, 
whilo the other, elevated a few feet by its branches, 
was presented as a cannon. Tho imagination of the 
garrison converting the harmless timber into a picco 
of artillery, completely equipped with the apparatus 
of destruction—they immediately surrendered. 


When peace returned to the country, and order 
once more prevailed, Mra. Steel’s zealous eflorts 
Were not wanting to heal breaches among the neigh- 
bors, and remove obstactos to a good understanding. 
Her eldest son, the prido of her heart, was aided by 
her, when the necessity for strong measures ceased, 
in holding out the hand of fellowship to the orring, 
reclaiming tho depraved, and restraining tho vindic- 
tive ferocity of her younger son, aud her sons-in- 
law. All she could influence were disposed to the 
exercise of a conciliatory spirit, and to forgetfulness 
of past wrongs. It was uo trifling part of woman's 
mission to reconcile the discordant elements left by 
the disorganizing ravages of civil war, and to build 
up a now and promising stato of society. Mrs. 
Steel showed no less of the truly heroic in her cha- 
racter in her labors afer the establishment of peace, 
than in the darkest hour of tho actual struggle. 

The days of this admirable matron were ended at 
tho old Fort, in 1785. She was surrounded by her 
children, all of whom wero married. Her oldest 
son, who had fought so many battles without a 
wound, was killed in 1812 by a fall from his horse. 
Tho mother to whom ho owed so much, retained to 
the last of her life the sprightliness and sweetness of 
disposition that had distinguished her m youth. She 
was always ready to entor into tho lively conversa- 
tion of those uround hor, and could laugh and jest 
with the merricst, while all the tenderness of the 
woman, as well as an indomitable courage, marked 
her character. [ler personal appearance was strik- 
ing and attractive—her face bearing the impross of 
tho spirit that had shone forth in so many noble 
actions. 

The descendants of tho Stee) family have removed 
to the West, and are scattered through different 
States. The only ono surviving, in South Carolina, 
is Mrs. Jano Thompson, the daughter of Captain 
Steel. From this lady, Mr. Stinson received much 
of the information embodied in the abovo sketch. 
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